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Television is a major activity for most men, women, and children in 
contemporary American society. Bernard Berelson, in his foreword to 
an important large-scale study of the television audience, aptly says 
that for about fifteen years ““The people have been watching television, 
and the critics, commentators, and educators have been watching the 
people watching television. On the whole, the one has liked what it 
saw; the other, not.”! 

Much of the critics’ concern is over the effects that television might 
have on children and adolescents. The prevalence of violence and 
crime is said to set undesirable examples for behavior. The critic has 
little difficulty in finding data to nourish his concern even though such 
data do not directly support any contention about effects. As Smythe 
has documented through his yearly audits of television programming,? 
violence is a prominent part of television content. Furthermore, as 
Himmelweit and her associates discovered in England,? and as 
Schramm and his associates have noted for America,‘ children express 
a strong preference for programs that presumably are designed for 
adults and spend a great deal of time watching such programs. 

The research literature on mass communication clearly indicates that 
the effects of television can only partly derive from the content being 
presented.> Audience predispostions, the context of viewing, and other 
perceptual and motivational factors must also be considered. However, 
while the complex question of effects cannot be resolved by examining 
content alone, content analysis may yet be a highly relevant tool for 
exploring potential consequences and for deriving testable hypotheses 
about possible effects. When so many people are using so much time 
watching television it becomes important to have systematic and ob- 
jective studies of the stimulus field that is offered for their attention. 
Such content analyses may be particularly fruitful when they work with 
problems and categories designed to discover underlying values re- 

1 Gary A. Steiner, The People Look at Television, New York: Knopf, 1963. 

2 Dallas W. Smythe, “Reality as Presented by Television,” Public Opinion Quarterly, 18 
(Summer, 1954), pp. 143-156. 

3 Hilde T. Himmelweit, A. N. Oppenheim, and Pamela Vince, Television and the Child, 
London: Oxford University Press, 1958. 

4 Wilbur Schramm, Jack Lyle and Edwin B. Parker, Television in the Lives of Our Children, 


Stanford University Press, 1961. 
5 Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Communication, Glencoe, Il.: Free Press, 1960. 
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peatedly portrayed in a wide variety of settings and situations. What, 
if anything, do television programs such as animated cartoons, 
westerns, drama, situational comedy, etc. portray in common? We may 
postulate that effects are more likely to emerge over time to the extent 
that such programs deal in patterned ways with basic goals and the 
mechanisms for their achievement since a consistent portrayal of these 
affords the maximum opportunity for reinforcement. 

The present paper uses content analysis to explore and illuminate 
certain dimensions of program presentation that could serve as models 
for viewers’ behavior. Goals, methods, and combinations of goals and 
methods presented on programs viewed by various segments of the 
television audience will be analyzed. The degree to which approved 
goals are portrayed as being successfully achieved by either approved or 
disapproved methods will also be studied. Are viewers exposed to 
essentially similar models of behavior in these respects regardless of 
the type of program involved? Since many critics appear to worry less 
about the content of children’s programs and are more concerned 
about adult programs which children are known to watch, it becomes 
of interest to attempt to determine the extent to which content differs 
over program types relative to the amount of difference within pro- 
gram types. 


RESEARCH PROCEDURE 


Units for Analysis of Goals. In this study a goal was defined by any 
verbal act or behavior by any character indicating a desire or wish for 
an identifiable situation. By situation is meant a state of affairs, an 
identifiable system of relationships (social or otherwise), etc. The 
desired identifiable situation need not require a change in existing 
situations or relationships, i. e., the preservation of the status quo may 
be a goal. Once this general definition was agreed upon, seven 
mutually exclusive and totally inclusive classes of goals were defined: 


1. Property. A character has expressed desire for a property goal when 
he makes a verbal statement indicating a wish for any situation of 
objects (physical or social) which would have material or economic 
value, i. €., give comfort, accumulate wealth, or generally wish for 
situations of material success. An expressed desire for leadership 
situations, dominance situations, particular social positions, etc. do 
not fall into this category. 


2. Self-preservation. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire for 
attainment or maintenance of safety and protection or of freedom 
from fear, care, danger, or doubt for oneself or intimate associates; 
desire for preservation of the status quo, desire for escape from 
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situations of explicit physical danger, desire to satisfy minimal 
bodily needs, desire to be rid of affliction, etc. 


3. Affection. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire for grati- 
fication of a passionate affection, devotion, friendship, dislike, or 
hate or other affective relationship between the speaking character 
and one or more other characters whether explicity specified or not; 
desire to be liked, loved, befriended; desire for the preservation of 
the status quo in affective relationships only; desire for others to be 
considerate of oneself in social relationships; desire to be idolized 
or worshipped by others, etc. 


4. Sentiment. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire for 
justice, revenge; desire for change in a nation’s, city’s, county’s, 
culture’s, etc., political system or social system because of one’s 
beliefs or values rather than for power, etc.; desire for the preser- 
vation of the status quo of a social or political system in a city, 
county, nation, culture, etc., because of one’s beliefs or values rather 
than for power, prestige, etc.; desire for a state of fairness, impar- 
tiality, and reward or penalty as deserved because of one’s beliefs 
or values rather than for power, etc.; desire for retaliation, balance 
in nature, etc.; desire to forward religious movement, etc. 


5. Power and Prestige. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire 
for a position of dominance, leadership, the ability to control or 
influence the behavior or attitudes of others; desire for a particular 
or generalized position in a system of social relationships which are 
not primarily affective; desire for membership in groups of certain 
social positions; desire to exercise authority in formal or informal 
social situations; desire to be respected, consulted, etc., though not 
necessarily liked. 


6. Psychological. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire for a 
satisfaction of a psychological drive, escape from “reality,” engaging 
in an encounter with danger; desire for unusual or daring experi- 
ence; desire to be artistically creative; desire for education; desire 
to engage in violence for violence’s sake; desire for unnatural satis- 
factions; any desire due to psychological abnormality, etc. 


7. Other. A verbal act by a character indicating a desire for anything 
not listed thus far. 


Units for Analysis of Methods. A method of goal achievement was 
defined as a verbal or non-verbal act by a character which is identi- 
fiably connected with a specific goal and is presumably being employed 
by the character in question, directly or indirectly, to imcrease the 
probability of goal achievement insofar as the character is able to 
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interpret the situation. Eight classes of methods of goal achievement 
were defined: 


1. 


Legal. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed toward 
the attainment of a specifiable goal which is authorized by law or is 
in conformity with rules that can be enforced in a court of law, i.e., 
lawsuits, appeal to police or armed forces, appeal to established 
government, self-enforcement of acknowledged legal principles, etc., 
but non-violent. 


. Non-legal. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed 


toward the attainment of a specifiable goal which is made without 
regard for moral or legal standards but which is not performed with 
intent to injure, damage, or make other use of physical force. This 
may involve acts of embezzlement, slander, libel, rumor formation, 
theft, confidence games, non-violent white-collar crime, cheating, 
lying, etc. 


. Economic. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed 


toward the attainment of a specifiable goal which involves buying, 
selling, trading, or bartering of goods or money, use of commercial 
channels, etc. 


. Violence. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed toward 


the attainment of a specifiable goal which involves the use or threat 
of use of forceful means regardless of the actor’s legal or non-legal 
attachments; use of power, roughness, or physical force to injure, 
damage, maim, render helpless, etc.; threat of the use of such 
power, etc. 


. Organization, Negotiation, and Compromise. A verbal or non- 


verbal act by a character directed toward the attainment of a speci- 
fiable goal which involves combining forces with other individuals 
or groups, discussing methods, compromising all or part of original 
goals, scientific investigation of problem, and conferring or bar- 
gaining non-economically. 


. Escape. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed toward 


the attainment of a specifiable goal which, to the viewers’ percep- 
tion, appears to be an attempt to avoid facts inherent in accom- 
plishing the goal, shunning or shirking of the problematic situation, 
avoidance of channels of action so as to escape decision making, 
forgetting goal, relinquishing all of goal, escaping from situation in 
which goal arose, withdrawing from situation, etc. 


. Chance. Verbal or non-verbal acts directed toward the attainment 


of a particular character’s goal which arise through accidental cir- 
cumstances, fortuitous events, or outside intervention without 
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apparent cause or design. Not acts by character’s (or characters’) 
intimates designed for the attainment of specifiable goals; luck, 
good fortune, etc. 


8. Other. A verbal or non-verbal act by a character directed toward 
the attainment of a specifiable goal which does not fall in the above 
categories. 


Classification and Selection of Television Programs. While several 
systems of program classification based on form, substance, and source 
have been employed in television content studies,* it was decided 
preferable, for the present purposes, to devise a classification system on 
the basis of the following criteria: (1) Audience composition stratified 
by broad age-categories as determined by national rating-service audi- 
ence studies; (2) for programs that were designed mainly for entertain- 
ment purposes; and (3) that were national network releases during the 
evening hours after 6 p.m. Analysis of data from Nielsen and ARB 
rating-services indicated the feasibility of classifying entertainment 
programs into the following three types: 


1. Adult. Programs where the child or teen-age audience was no 
greater than 15 per cent of the total audience. 


2. “Kidult.” Programs where the child or teen-age audience main- 
tained at least a 30 per cent share of the total audience but no more 
than 38 per cent of the total audience.’ 


3. Children. Programs where the child or teen-age audience exceeded 
38 per cent of the total audience. 


Lists were compiled of programs falling in the three categories 
which appeared on network stations in Seattle. From these lists the 
following eighteen programs were selected for observation, six in each 
of the three program categories:® 


1. Adult Programs: 

Alcoa Presents (NBC, 10 p.m. Tuesday). 

. Dick Powell Show (NBC, 9 p.m. Tuesday). 

Bus Stop (ABC, 9 p.m. Sunday). 

. 77 Sunset Strip (ABC, 9 p.m. Friday). 

Twilight Zone (CBS, 10 p.m. Friday). 
Adventures in Paradise (ABC, 10 p.m. Sunday). 


moaogp 


6 See, for example, Leo Bogart, The Age of Television, New York: Frederick Ungar Publish- 
ing Co., 1956, pp. 42-59. 

7In the gap between fifteen and thirty percent, no programs of the general class here being 
considered appeared. 

8 The selection was not made on a strictly random basis due to restrictions on the availability 
of sets and since, for purposes of measuring reliability, only those shows that two observers 
could watch were admissible for the study. It is believed, however, that the programs selected 
form a reasonably representative sample of the three program classifications used. 
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2. Kidult Programs: 
a. Bachelor Father (ABC, 8 p.m. Tuesday). 
b. Cheyenne (ABC, 7:30 p.m. Monday). 
c. Rifleman (ABC, 8:30 p.m. Monday). 
d. Donna Reed Show (ABC, 8 p.m. Thursday). 
e. My Three Sons (NBC, 9 p.m. Thursday). 
f. Car 54 Where Are You? (NBC, 8:30 p.m. Sunday). 


3. Children’s Programs: 
a. Bugs Bunny (ABC, 7:30 p.m. Tuesday). 
b. Deputy Dawg (NBG, 6 p.m. Tuesday). 
c. Huckleberry Hound (NBC, 6 p.m. Thursday). 
d. Bullwinkle (NBC, 7 p.m. Sunday). 
e. Flintstones (ABC, 8:30 p.m. Friday). 
f. Walt Disney Presents (NBC, 7:30 p.m. Sunday). 


The Observers and Their Task. Six persons served as observers.® 
These six were divided into three groups of two. Each group observed 
two of the programs in each of the three categories. The observations 
were made independently. During one week, then, each of the pro- 
grams was viewed a single time by a pair of observers making a total 
of thirty-six viewings of eighteen programs. 

During a viewing, the observers were instructed to make check 
marks in appropriate squares of tables provided for the purpose. Thus 
at each occurrence of a statement of a desired goal the observer 
checked a box opposite the relevant goal category, thereby assessing 
the frequency of presentation of each goal for a single program. 

A slightly different method was used to assess the frequency of 
methods of goal achievement and the combinations of goals with 
methods for achieving goals. The observers were supplied with a 
cross-classified matrix of goals and methods. Whenever an act, verbal 
or non-verbal, occurred which came under the definition of methods 
of goal achievement, the observer made a check in the square formed 
by the intersection of the appropriate column indicating the type of 
method employed with the row indicating the goal to which the 
method was identifiably connected. Thus by summing column entries 
it was possible to determine the overall frequencies of each of the 
methods of goal achievement, while the entries in the squares of the 
matrix indicated the frequency of each of the possible combinations of 
goals and methods for a single program.?° 

9 The authors gratefully acknowledge the assistance of the following persons in conducting this 


research: William Baker, Hugh Campbell, Carol Christopherson, Graham McDade, Robert 
Merrill, and Kenneth K. Sereno. 

10In addition to the above tasks, provision was also made for the observer to break down 
the goals, methods, and combinations into three character types: protagonist, antagonist, and 
supporting characters. However, no analysis by character type is attempted here. 
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Before undertaking the observations, the six observers engaged in 
group discussions concerning the meaning and interpretation to be 
made of each of the definitions. Once the form of the definitions was 
decided upon, three or four sample runs were attempted by the ob- 
servers. On the basis of these trials, some modifications were made in 
the final definition of goals and methods employed. 

The following tabulation lists Robinson’s coefficient of agreement 
used as a measure of reliability of how each of the observer teams 
noted goal frequency and method frequency for a single program ran- 
domly selected for this reliability check: 


Observer Team 1 Observer Team 2 Observer Team 3 


Goals 94 82 92 
Methods 93 81 98 


The overall average agreement for goal assessment was .89, for 
method assessment, .91. While not measured, it is assumed that the 
reliability for combinations of methods and goals would be somewhat 
lower than the coefficients for goals or for methods alone. Generally, 
the reliability seems to be fairly high, most likely partly due to the 
pairing method used here, but it should be kept in mind that the 
above figures come from a small sample and are hardly more than a 
simple indication of reliability. 


FINDINGS: VARIATION OF GOALS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


Adult programs presented an average of 24.6 goals per show; kidult 
programs presented an average of 22.2 goals per show; and children’s 
programs presented an average of 17.7 goals per show. Thus it appears 
that the number of goals appearing in a television show will increase 
as the relative proportion of children and teenagers watching the show 
decreases. An analysis of variance test for a significance of difference 
among the means of the three categories is, however, not significant 
(F for the analysis of variance table is .31, indicating greater variation 
within categories than between categories). 

In order to examine the variation of particular types of goals by 
program types, seven analyses of variance were computed, one for each 
of the seven goal categories. The interval scale for these analyses was 
the frequency of presentation of the goal in question. The absolute 
frequency, rather than relative frequency, was used since the primary 

11 In interpreting these findings on goals it must be noted that the programs were not all of 
the same length—some were 60 minutes and some 30 minutes long. The above data were not 
corrected for these differences. Although programs of both lengths were included in each of the 
three program categories, there is a slight predominance of 60-minute shows in the adult classi- 
fication. It is the opinion of the authors, however, that the differences in length will, for the 
most part, be of little effect on the results of the analysis here since it is expected that the hour 


shows will simply be elongated half-hour shows, presenting little more in terms of methods and 
goals, 
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interest here is in absolute exposure to models of behavior rather than 
relative exposure.?? 

Table 1 indicates the mean frequency of each of the seven goals for 
each of the three program types. The fourth column of the table indi- 
cates the F ratio for the analysis of variance over the three sets. The 
final three columns show the F ratios computed for pairs of program 
types in cases where it was felt that significant differences might be 
found. 


TABLE 1 
AVERAGE PRESENTATION OF SPECIFIC GOALS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


F Ratio 
PROGRAM TYPE Adult Adult  Kidult 
Child- Total and and and 
Goal Adult Kidult ren F Kidult Child Child 
1. Property 18 45 4.5 152 244 2.50 _ 
2. Self-preservation 8.3 2.3 22 3.43* _— — —_ 
8. Affection 8.2 3.0 3.8 1.41 2.54 1.23 —_ 
4, Sentiment 5.2 8.8 3.5 66 49 —_ 1.24 
5. Power and 
prestige 15 22 3.2 2.50 33 1.00 —_ 
6. Psychological 22 1.0 5 1.96 1.29 5.00** _ 
7. Other 15 3 0.0 75 —_— _ _ 


*At 2 and 15 degrees of freedom F.10 = 2.70 
**At 1 and 10 degrees of freedom F.05 == 4.96 


Only two significant differences are found in terms of the three pro- 
gram types: self-preservation goals differ significantly over all three 
program types, and psychological goals differ significantly between 
adult and children’s programs. 

In order to further examine these differences additional analyses of 
variance were computed for two of the goals. These second analyses 
were computed on the basis of time-corrected data. The data were 
time-corrected by dividing the frequency of presentation of each goal 
by two for the sixty-minute programs to make them more comparable 
with thirty-minute programs. This method assumes an even distribu- 
tion of goal presentation within each program. 

The time-corrected analyses were made for two of the goals: self- 
preservation and power and prestige. The first of these was signifi- 
cantly different over the entire set; the second approached, though it 


12 In all of the analyses of variance computations, the number of cases in each of the program 
categories was identical (six), and thus the degrees of freedom associated with the numerator 
and denominator of the F ratio was identical in every case. There is some doubt as to whether 
or not the assumptions of the analysis of variance technique, i. e., homoscedasticity and normal 
distribution within each of the categories, were entirely present in all of the tests made. Checks 
on these assumptions were not made. 
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did not reach, significance. The F ratio for self-preservation goals was 
1.49; the F ratio for power and prestige goals was 1.28. Neither of 
these ratios is significant. 

From this, then, it may be concluded that the differences in the 
three program types for self-preservation goals is due to the slightly 
higher average length of programs in the adult category. The nearly 
significant difference found in power and prestige goals appears to 
arise from the effect of a single hour show in the children’s category, 
which tends to disappear when time is controlled. 

Generally speaking, then, it appears that, in terms of desired goals 
presented, the three types of programs differ only slightly. The single 
remaining significant difference occurs between adult and children’s 
shows on psychological goals. The nature of plot structure of the two 
types of programs seems to explain this difference. It will be noticed 
that in several cases the F ratio is lower than 1.00, which tends to indi- 
cate, not only that the categories do not differ significantly, but that 
the differences within categories are actually greater than the differ- 
ences between them. 

Table 2 shows the percentage distribution of the seven types of 
goals in the three categories and the combined percentage over all 
three program categories. 


TABLE 2 
PERCENTAGE PRESENTATION OF SPECIFIC GOALS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


PROGRAM TYPE Combined 

Goal Adult Kidult Children percentage 

(N=172) (N=133) (N= 106) (N = 411) 

%o % To To 

l. Property . . 2... ... 6.4 20.3 25.4 15.8 
2. Self-preservation . . . . . 29.1 10.5 12.3 18.8 
3. Affection . . . . 2... . 285 13.5 20.8 21.7 
4. Sentiment. . . . . .. . 180 39.8 19.8 25.6 
5. Power and prestige .. . . 5.2 9.8 18.9 10.2 
6. Psychological . . . . . . ) 76 4.5 28 54 
Te Other swe 5.2 1.6 0.0 2.5 
Total percent . . . . . . 1000 100.0 100.0 100.0 


Table 2 allows somewhat different assessment of the differences in 
goals over the three program types. It will be noted that the most 
frequent goal presented on adult programs is that of self-preservation 
-—almost 30 percent. On the kidult programs the most frequent goal 
portrayed is sentiment—almost 40 percent. On the children’s pro- 
grams the most frequent goal presented is property—about 25 percent. 

Thus while the only significant difference for a specific goal occurred 
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between the adult and children’s programs for psychological goals, it 
is reasonable to conclude that the total pattern of goal presentation 
differs over the three types of programs. The relationship is, however, 
low enough to prevent specific predictions as to the nature of the 
differences in presentation which will occur. 


FINDINGS: VARIATION OF METHODS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


The same procedures were used to analyze the variations in methods. 
The average frequency of presentation of methods per program was 
39.5 for adult programs, 32.9 for kidult programs, and 30.2 for chil- 
dren’s programs. These differences are not significant when analyzed 
by analysis of variance techniques (F ratio in this analysis was .33). 

Eight analysis of variance tables were computed to examine the 
differences between the categories for each of the eight methods of 
goal achievement. 


TABLE 3 
AVERAGE PRESENTATION OF SPECIFIC METHODS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


F Ratio 

PROGRAM TYPE Adult Adult Kidult 
Child- Total and and and 

Methods Adult Kidult ren F Kidult Child Child 

l. Legal 3.2 4.8 2.0 80 _— — _— 
2. Non-legal 2.8 1.7 28 14 ~— — — 
3. Economic 1.8 3.7 18 23 ~— — —_ 
4. Violent 12.5 6.7 14.2 70 A7 —_ 1,23 
5. Organizational 3.3 6.5 25 6.29% — —_ — 
6. Escape 6.8 12 18 5.05* — — — 
7. Chance 2.8 3.3 2.7 .08 _— — — 
8. Other 6.0 5.2 2.3 1.05 — 2.37 3.24 


*At 2 and 15 degrees of freedom F.05 = 3.68 


It will be noted in Table 3 that the only significant differences arise 
for organizational methods and escape methods. Organizational meth- 
ods appear significantly more frequently in kidult programs, next most 
frequently in adult programs, and least frequently in children’s pro- 
grams. Escape methods appear most frequently in adult programs with 
kidult and children’s programs about equal. 

In order to investigate these differences further, separate time- 
corrected analyses were computed on both organizational methods and 
escape methods. The F ratio for the time-corrected organizational 
methods was 2.19, which is not significant at either the .10 or .05 level. 
The F ratio for escape methods was 3.56, which is significant at the .10 
level. Thus it appears that the difference noted on organizational 
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methods was due to hour shows in the kidult categories, while the 
difference noted on escape methods was due to factors other than pro- 
gram length since the relationship does not cancel out when time is 
controlled. 

It would appear, then, that the three program types do not differ 
greatly in terms of the presentation of specific methods of goal achieve- 
ment. The extremely low value of some of the F ratios in Table 3 
indicates that for methods, even more than for goals themselves, there 
is frequently a greater amount of variation within categories than be- 
tween categories. 

Table 4 shows the percentage presentation of specific methods of 
goal achievement by program type. 


TABLE 4 
PERCENTAGE PRESENTATION OF SPECIFIC METHODS BY PROGRAM ‘TYPE 


PROGRAM TYPE Combined 

Adult Kidult Children _ percentage 

Method (N = 236) (N=198) (N=181) (N=615) 

% 7% 7% % 

l. Legal 2. 2... 2 2...) 8 14.6 6.6 9.7 
2. Non-legal . . 2... 1 - 72 5.1 9.4 7.2 
3. Economic. . . . ... . 47 11 6.1 7.2 
4. Violent. . . . . 2... . 318 20.2 47.0 32.6 
5. Organizational . . .... 835 19.7 8.3 12.0 
6. Escape. . . 2... 2. «617A 3.5 6.1 9.6 
7. Chance. . 2. 2 ee ee 72 10.1 8.8 8.7 
8 Other... .. ... . 151 15.7 7.7 13.0 
Total percent . . . . . . 100.0 100.0 100.0 100.0 


A factor of immediate importance in this table concerns the relative 
frequency of violence as a method for the three program types. It will 
be noted that each of the program categories makes use of violence as 
the most frequent method. Thus knowing the program type is of no 
particular value in predicting the methods used to achieve goals. 


FINDINGS: VARIATION OF GOAL-METHOD COMBINATIONS 
BY PROGRAM TYPE 

Since we have defined eight methods of goal achievement and seven 
goals, there are fifty-six possible combinations of goals and methods. 
Before attempting to examine significant differences for specific combi- 
nations, one interesting sidelight should be discussed. This sidelight 
concerns a loose measure of plot complexity, defined here in terms of 
the number of different combinations of goals and methods presented 
on a particular type of program. Adult programs presented an average 
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of 11.5 different combinations of goals and methods, kidult programs 
an average of 9.3 different combinations, and children’s programs an 
average of 8.3 combinations per program. An analysis of variance test 
indicates that these differences are not significant (the F ratio in this 
test was .56). From this we may conclude that, insofar as we have 
defined plot complexity, in terms of the number of different goal and 
method combinations appearing, there appear to be no differences 
between the three categories. ‘The F ratio below 1.00 indicates quite a 
variety within each of the categories, however. 

In order to examine the variation of specific goal and method com- 
binations, analyses of variance were computed for each of the fifty-six 
possible combinations. Table 5 shows the means for each of the combi- 
nations in each of the three types of programs and the F ratio com- 
puted in the analysis of variance for the whole set. Only forty-six of 
the fifty-six combinations are listed here; those not listed did not occur 
in our sample. Those with no F ratio listed had a total frequency of 
ten or less. 

It will be noticed that only two of the combinations are significantly 
different over the set of programs: self-preservation—other and senti- 
ment—other. In the first of these cases adult programs carry most of 
the share; in the second kidult programs have most of the cases. In 
addition to this, five of the combinations were examined for differences 
between pairs of program types. The five combinations were self- 
preservation—violent; self-preservation—escape; sentiment—organiza- 
tional; power and prestige—violent; and psychological—escape. From 
this examination the only significant difference found was between 
adult and kidult programs for self-preservation—violent combinations; 
(the F ratio was 7.09, significant at .05 for 1 and 10 degrees of freedom). 

Time-corrected analyses were made on five of the goal-method com- 
binations: self-preservation—escape; self-preservation—other; senti- 
ment—organizational; sentiment—other; and power and prestige— 
violent. Of these five tests only sentiment—other appeared significant 
as a combination (the F ratio was 3.61, significant at .10 for 2 and 15 
degrees of freedom). Thus it appears that the remainder of the rela- 
tionships or near relationships were due primarily to differences 
caused by the length of programs within the categories. 


FINDINGS: DEGREE OF SUCCESS IN GOAL ACHIEVEMENT 
BY APPROVED AND DISAPPROVED METHODS 

How successful were the television characters in pursuing the seven 

goals defined for observation in this study? Were there any differences 

in degree of success by program types? Some answers to these questions 

can be gained since the observers also noted which of the combinations 
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TABLE 5 
AVERAGE PRESENTATION OF SPECIFIC GOAL-METHOD COMBINATIONS BY PROGRAM TYPE 


Goal-method combination 


. Property—legal 


Property—non-legal 
Property—economic 
Property—violent 
Property—organizational 
Property—-change . 
Property—other . .... 
Self-preservation—legal . 
Self-preservation—non-legal 


. Self-preservation—economic 
. Self-preservation—violent 

. Self-preservation—organizational 
. Self-preservation—escape 

. Self-preservation—change 

. Self-preservation—other 

. Affection—legal 

. Affection—non-legal 

. Affection—economic 

. Affection—violent . 

. Affection—organizational 


Affection—escape 


. Affection—chance 
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of goals and methods used in any program were portrayed as being 
successful and how often. The answer to these questions becomes more 
interesting if one assumption is made concerning the goals and a re- 
classification of the methods of goal achievement is made for the 
analysis. Concerning the goals, let us assume that the seven goals des- 
ignated for observation in this study represent aspirations that are 
socially approved, not only in the world of television content, but for 
the most part in the world of the television viewer. Concerning the 
methods, let us take the eight original categories and re-classify them 
into three categories as follows: 


1. Socially approved—Legal. 
2. Socially disapproved—Non-legal, Violence, and Escape. 
3. Either—Economic, Organizational, Chance, and Other. 


With this re-ordering the question then becomes, are there any differ- 
ences between program types in the degree of success in goal achieve- 
ment by approved and disapproved methods? For the students of 
anomie, this question may be of particular importance. When ap- 
proved goals are achieved on television, are they most apt to be por- 
trayed as being reached through approved or disapproved means? To 
the extent that there is a prevalence of the view that socially disap- 
proved behavior is necessary to achieve socially approved goals, televi- 
sion could be said to be presenting models for anomie. 

The analysis of the data was made with seven two-way analysis of 
variance tests, one for each of the seven desired goals. This test allowed 
assessment of the data in three ways: (1) a significance test for differ- 
ences among three types of methods of goal achievement for each of the 
seven goals; (2) a significance test for differences among the three pro- 
gram types for each of the seven goals; and (3) a significance test for 
interaction which would indicate whether the relationship between 
success in goal achievement and type of method used to achieve the 
desired goal differed over program types. The data were converted to 
percentages to control for the slight though insignificant tendencies for 
some types of programs to present a larger absolute number of goals. 
Table 6 shows the average percentage representations of each of the 
combinations of goals and types of methods in each of the three kinds 
of programs. 

The final three columns of Table 6 indicate the F ratios calculated 
for each of the seven goal categories. The F ratios were above the .10 
level of significance in eight cases. The following point stands out: 
with a single exception, regardless of the goal, the method which seems 
to have the greatest likelihood of achieving the goal is in the disap- 
proved or in the either category. The exception lies in the Power and 
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TABLE 6 


PERCENTAGE OF SUCCESSFUL GOAL ACHIEVEMENT BY PROGRAM TYPE AND By APPROVED 
OR DISAPPROVED METHODS 


GOAL-METHOD PROGRAM TYPE F Ratios 
Program 
Adult Kidult Children type Method Interaction 
Property 
approved 0.0 31.7 16.7 3.53¥* 2.68* 2.48* 
either 20.8 55 728 
disapproved 30.5 70.3 49.8 
Self-Preservation 
approved $3.3 0.0 0.0 2.70* 1,90 87 
either 44.5 29.5 27.7 
disapproved 40.8 16.7 55.5 
Affection 
approved 50.0 16.7 16.7 1.33 2.85% 1.66 
either 43.5 58.3 47.5 
disapproved 94.3 16.7 33.3 
Sentiments 
approved 33.3 33.3 33.3 86 39 1.35 
either 66.7 72.1 16.7 
disapproved 38.3 17.8 47.0 
Power and Prestige 
approved 0.0 33.3 0.0 1.10 2.05 2.51 
either 16.7 16.7 50.0 
disapproved 16.7 0.0 50.0 
Psychological 
approved 0.0 0.0 0.0 4.74% 5.5 Le* 2.56* 
either 41.8 50.0 0.0 
disapproved 66.7 16.7 0.0 
Other 
approved 0.0 0.0 0.0 50 50 1.25 
either 0.0 16.7 0.0 
disapproved 16.7 0.0 0.0 


*F.10 at 2 and 45 degrees of freedom (or 4 and 45 for interaction term) = 2.44 (or 
2.09 for interaction term) 
**F.05 at 2 and 45 degrees of freedom = 3.21 


Note: in some cases (where interaction was not significant) the interaction sum of 
squares was thrown into the total sum of squares in these cases F.10 = 2.42 at 2 
and 49 degrees of freedom. 


Prestige goal category for Kidult programs where the approved meth- 
ods seem to have the greatest likelihood of success. For the most part, 
this general relationship appears to hold for each program type. When 
interaction is found to be significant it appears to arise from cells in the 
disapproved or either category rather than from the approved methods 
of goal achievement. 

The data in Table 6 also suggest some interesting points concerning 
the probability of the successful achievement of various goals. When 
property goals are portrayed on children’s programs, they have a rela- 
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tively high chance of being achieved. In adult programs, self-preserva- 
tion, affection, and psychological goals have a high degree of achieve- 
ment. The probability of success in goal-achievement seems to be re- 
lated to the relative frequency of goal appearance (Table 2), but it 
appears to be even more strongly related to the type of program on 
which it appears (compare Tables 1 and 6). Thus a property goal 
appearing on a children’s program is more likely to be achieved than 
when the same class of goal is portrayed on either of the two other 
program types, particularly if the method of achievement is not of the 
approved variety. 

The major finding here lies in the suggestion that methods that are 
not socially approved seem to be portrayed in television content as 
having a better chance of achieving the desired goal than those meth- 
ods which are socially approved. This finding appears to be quite 
general and for the most part unrelated to either the particular goal 
which is sought or the type of program on which it is portrayed. 


CONCLUSION 


In studying seven goals and eight methods and their fifty-six combi- 
nations as portrayed in television programming, only five significant 
differences were found in their relative frequency of presentation over 
the three program types. There seems to be a real, though weak, rela- 
tionship between desired goals and the methods of goal achievement 
used. Thus it would appear that, if one is willing to disregard condi- 
tions of context or surroundings, i.e., animated cartoon presentation, 
age and occupation of characters, etc., all types of programs present 
similar models of behavior. Whether one is a member of an audience 
containing a relatively high proportion of children and teenagers or 
whether one is a member of an audience containing mostly adults 
makes little difference in terms of the models of goals-methods be- 
havior available for viewing. 

These findings tend to question the assertions of many critics of 
television content, who have frequently stated that certain types of 
programs may have more undesirable effects on children’s behavior 
than other types of programs. Our data suggest that children would be 
exposed to essentially similar material regardless of which type of pro- 
gram they watched most frequently."8 


13 The reader should keep in mind in interpreting thse findings that, in many cases, the 
variation within categories was greater than the variation between categories. This indicates that 
each of the program types is made up of a divergent set of content elements. This finding would 
tend to bring the usefulness of our definitions of the three program types into question. Never- 
theless, the authors feel that his form of definition of program type, if not these exact definitions, 
is potentially useful in studying content, The wide divergence within the categories is to be 
expected by the nature of our definitions; the lack of variation between categories, however, is 
not expected. Thus we feel that the definitions used here enabled us to take an approach to the 
study of content which, to our knowledge, has not been attempted before, and which enabled us 
to investigate types of content differences on a level which has been neglected. 
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Some researchers have asserted that there is a strong tendency for 
the mass media to support the common values or to reassert the exist- 
ing mores of the culture in which they operate.4 The present data 
suggest a definite tendency for television programs to project content 
in which socially approved goals are most frequently achieved by 
methods that are not socially approved. This finding appears either 
to cast some doubt upon current assessments of the state of societal 
values, or television’s interpretation of them, or upon the findings of 
earlier research. That is, it would appear that a state of anomie is 
consistently being portrayed on television dramatic programming. 
Whether or not the television audience perceives it in this form or is 
influenced by this pattern is a matter for further study. Such studies 
might be carried out with school populations where length of exposure 
to television might be more subject to measurement and control than 
with other populations. If, in such studies, belief in the necessity for 
using socially disapproved methods of goal achievement proves to vary 
directly with the length of exposure time to television then this would 
have obvious implications as to the effects of this medium. 


14 For example, Joseph T. Klapper, The Effects of Mass Media, Bureau of Applied Social 
Research, Columbia University, 1949, pp. iv, 23-24. 


